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Of the Eclogues of Andrelinus I found the fourth (an 
amoebean contest) the most interesting, and to my 
surprise I found the 300 lines of the "aegloga moralis- 
sima" (No. 12) not at all tedious — but that is a matter 
of taste. I was more often impressed by the erudite 
vocabulary of Andrelinus, as a tour-de-force, than by 
the spontaneity of his verse. There are not many 
passages which could be used for sight reading in under- 
graduate classes. 

Of the Eclogues of Arnolletus I found the fourth the 
most original. It does not appear to me to be so close 
an imitation of the third Eclogue of Andrelinus as 
Professor Mustard's note would lead one to expect. 
The long diatribe on Death (lines 54-131) bears an 
unusual resemblance to Robert Blair's The Grave. 
In lines 11 1 ff. of this eclogue Professor Mustard has 
failed to note the imitations of Ausonius's Monosticha 
De Aerumnis Herculis (Peiper, page 106), e.g. Ausonius, 
line 3, 

Mox Erymanthaeum vis tertia perculit aprum, 
and Arnolletus, line 117, 

Vis Erymanthaeum praecellens contudit aprum. 
Haverford College. Dean P. LOCKWOOD. 



Horace and His Age, A Study in Historical Back- 
ground. By J. F. D'Alton. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. (1917). Pp. 296. $2.00. 
This work from the pen of the Professor of Ancient 
Classics in St. Patrick's College (the Royal Catholic 
College) in Maynooth, Ireland, meets the needs of the 
ordinary reader of Horace better than any other single 
volume known to the reviewer. Parts of it, such as 
those which concern literary criticism and the poet's 
philosophy of life, might tempt the critic, if space 
permitted, to a detailed comparison with the opinions 
of Sellar, Poiret, Weissenfels, and other well known 
writers who have dealt with the same subject. Suffice 
it to state that in general the treatise is conservative, 
not to say orthodox. Where it parallels Gemoll's 
Die Realien bei Horaz, its full and readable treatment 
contrasts pleasingly with the aridly terse compilation 
of the German. While the notes contain adequate 
references to books by French, German, and Italian 
scholars, there is no attempt apparent to give an im- 
pression of erudition. So far as Professor D'Alton's 
English is concerned, would it be overnice to protest 
against his use of "enthuse" (page 120, note 4), and his 
use of split infinitives, e.g. "to boldly confront" (135) 
and "to practically ignore" (267), while in general 
commending his style? 

The first chapter, entitled Horace and Roman Poli- 
tics, traces succinctly the poet's progress from republi- 
canism to loyalty to Octavian, appraises the national- 
ism of the times, noting the craft with which the ruler 
profited by the West's successful conflicts with the 
East, and points out how Horace reflects in his writings 
more or less vaguely the various phases of imperialis- 
tic policy and achievement. Chapter Two deals with 
the Augustan religious revival, emphasizing parti- 



cularly how this tended to establish and foster worship 
of Augustus himself through the exaltation of deities 
connected with his family, but at the expense of Jupiter, 
etc. In the next chapter Professor D'Alton shows 
how the poet's religion and philosophy were with him a 
matter of changing moods. He made the Golden Mean 
his guiding principle in both life and writing. Less 
hackneyed for most readers will be pages 82 ff., where 
Horace's Satires are related to the Characters of 
Theophrastus, which, by the way, admirable transla- 
tions (e.g. by Bennett and Hammond, and by Jebb) 
make available to any teacher of Horace whose effi- 
ciency is impaired by ignorance of Greek. Mr. D'Alton 
believes that Horace was rather oblivious to the move- 
ment to make Stoicism a more practical philosophy 
for the ordinary Roman (92) , but he discerns in Horace's 
writings a greater sympathy for its doctrines as his 
experiences ripened and the Augustan religious revival 
captured his advocacy. This same revival Mr. D'Alton 
finds responsible for Horace's silent contempt of Roman 
religious importations from Egypt. He comments 
upon the poet's attitude towards other foreign cults, 
his confused notions of Fate and Fortune as divine 
powers, his especial interest in the rustic deities whom 
he knew as a country boy, his sanction of the deifica- 
tion of Augustus as Rome's Euergetes, and his assist- 
ance in the movement to restore temples and morality 
(if I may be permitted a Latinism). In the next 
section he notes that the poet dropped the lighter muse 
of lyric poetry for the composition of his Epistles, 
because with maturing years and experience he felt 
that he had a serious message for the world upon the 
problems of moral philosophy, but he rightly opposes 
Ferrero's theory that Horace had now come under the 
pressure of a "Puritan party". The succeeding chap- 
ter deals with Horace's attitude towards social prob- 
lems, much in the manner of Friedlander in his well 
known Sittengeschichte Roms. Thus we have con- 
siderable disquisitions on such topics as agrarian laws, 
the growth of latifundia, the increase in the Roman 
proletariat and in the number of slaves, the poet's 
attitude towards the latter and towards luxury and 
commercialism. Next comes perhaps the best part of 
the book, the chapter headed Horace and Popular 
Beliefs, which takes up such matters as magic, astrol- 
ogy, the life beyond the grave, superstitions concern- 
ing numbers, votives. While we have in English 
excellent brief accounts of magic, such as that of Kirby 
Flower Smith in Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, the reviewer knows of nothing that offers, 
in such a simple and correct form, the exact amount 
of information that College students require. 

The last topic in the book is Horace's Literary 
Criticism. Mr. D'Alton dwells particularly upon the 
discussion of satire to which American scholars, as he 
duly recognizes, have given so much attention, and 
assails, in some detail, Professor Hendrickson's views. 
He takes note of Horace's efforts to establish the poetry 
of the Augustan age as the standard of literary excel- 
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lence, his opposition to the archaizing party in spite of 
his own use of archaisms, and his coining of new words. 
Lastly he discusses the poet's loyalty to the early 
lyric models and his aversion to Alexandrinism. 

In spite of the merits of Mr. D'Alton's study, it is 
long enough to contain plenty of material for dispute 
over doubtful matters and some few lapses. The pre- 
sent reviewer, being in a constructive mood, will only 
refer to the paragraph on the tvy£ (217, where the word 
appears as if>7{). On this a reference to Mr. John B. 
Bury's article in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 7 (1886), 
157-160, would be worth while. But Horace, Epode 
17.7 refers to quite a different thing, the p<V/Sos, or 
'bull-roarer', which Lang, in his Custom and Myth, 29 
f£., sufficiently describes for those who have not played 
with it as boys. Solve needs none of the unusual mean- 
ings which commentators give it on the theory that 
turbo here means a 'wheel', turning on its axis; much less 
does it need emendation. A reversal of the direction in 
which the 'bull-roarer' is swinging (citum retro) undoes 
the magic which it has been effecting, untying its 
string (solve) makes it wholly impotent. 

University of .„ _ , _ 

Pennsylvania. WALTON BROOKS McDANIEL. 



THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN AND THE 
CLASSICS 

In The Evening Sun (New York) for December 21 
last, there was an editorial entitled The Study of the 
Classics. The editorial began as follows: 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters acted 
wisely in urging the stimulation of the study of Greek 
and Latin rather than any further diminution of their 
place in the schools. ... It may be pointed out 
that the president of this body is our foremost living 
man of letters, William Dean Howelis, and that among 
the members are Professor William M. Sloane, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Daniel Chester French, 
Cass Gilbert, Robert Grant, Robert Underwood John- 
son, Brander Matthews, Gari Melchers, Paul Elmer 
More, James Ford Rhodes, William Roscoe Thayer, 
Augustus Thomas and Julian Alden Weir. 

The writer then quoted that part of the resolutions 
adopted by the Academy in which the declaration was 
made that the triumph of a policy averse to the Clas- 
sics will lower the intellectual and aesthetic standards 
of our Schools, etc. (see The Classical Weekly 12. 
80). The editorial then continued thus: 

That is too mild; not "will" but 'has already' better 
fits the case. If any one doubts it, let him read a cur- 
rent volume of law reports and then turn back a century 
or less, and compare modern decisions with opinions 
written when it was a matter of course that a Chief 
Justice or Chancellor should know his Latin and 
Greek. If the deterioration is marked even in so 
'learned' a profession as the law; what may be expected 
at a lower level? Compare the slipshod, careless 
English often to be found in our best magazines, in 
successful books — even in books by our university 



professors — with the language, let us say, of the Atlantic 
Monthly in the days of Lowell and Dr. Holmes. 

Of course it goes much deeper than mere expression. 
Careless, slipshod thinking and argument are worse 
even than clumsy language. Ignorance of the thought 
and ideals of the Greek world is responsible for many 
of our modern absurdities. There is no need to enlarge 
upon the value of Greek poetry from the aesthetic side, 
but it is worth while to insist that no translation can 
ever suffice to give the remotest glimmer of it. 

The utilitarian argument is also so self-evident that 
it is not worth pressing, especially as to Latin. No 
other study has so much purely disciplinary value. 
Moreover, no study is so well equipped with tried and 
proven machinery, the apparatus of teaching. 

The control of the situation rests with the colleges. 
They can compel the secondary schools to conform to 
their requirements, but for the last decade or so there 
has been too much tendency to let the schools dictate 
to the college, to 'let the tail wag the dog'. We hope 
the university authorities will listen to the Academy's 
advice. c. k. 

THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
THE CLASSICAL FORUM 

Singing the popular war songs in Latin was a pleasing 
surprise, arranged by Dr. Jane Grey Carter, for those 
who attended the meeting of The Classical Forum of 
The New York Classical Club on Saturday, December 
14, 1918, in Hunter College. Over there, Keep the 
Home Fires Burning, and Oh! How I hate to get up 
in the Morning were very effective in their Latin dress. 

But the real purpose of the gathering was to discuss 
the new Latin Syllabus for the Third and Fourth Years, 
tentatively proposed by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. Mr. S. Dwight Arms, of 
the State Department of Education, gave an extended 
and reasoned account of the changes in the Latin 
Syllabus, covering the work of the first two years as 
well as that of the third and the fourth. He explained 
that the Regents had had before their minds in planning 
the New Syllabus the following desiderata: (1) clear 
word meanings; (2) mastery of inflection; (3) definite 
principles of syntax; (4) relation of Latin to English; 
(5) stress on oral work; (6) valuable selections for 
reading. 

Mr. Elmer E. Bogart, Chairman of the Committee 
for the Third Year, presented the results of the ques- 
tionaire submitted to the teachers of New York about 
two years ago. Unfortunately the lateness of the 
hour prevented a general discussion by the teachers 
present, although there was time for some opposition 
to show itself, that the Regents had been too conserva- 
tive in retaining four obligatory orations of Cicero 
and four obligatory books of Vergil, when the trend of 
recent thought in connection with the teaching of the 
Classics had been for greater freedom in reading and 
less prescription. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut, Acting Censor. 



